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JET DESIGNER 


The Story of 
ALAN HOWARD 


N CHARGE of a group of G-E gas- 

turbine engineers and technicians, 
Alan Howard has directed the design 
and development of two General Elec- 
tric engines that are today powering 
some of our fastest planes. 

One, the T-G 100, or Propjet, is the 
first propeller-drive gas turbine in the 
world. ‘Giving jet thrust in addition 
to spinning a propeller, the Propjet 
joins with a pure jet “*booster’’ engine 
in the Consolidated XP-81 to provide 
the small, sleek fighter with nearly 
as much power as a Superfortress! 

Alan's second design, the T-G 180, 
is a pure jet engine, a departure from 
earlier jets in that it is designed on 
‘axial flow’’ principles which make 
possible a super-streamlined torpedo 
shape. It is the power plant for the 
Republic XP-84 Thunderjet. At Purdue University, Alan majored in elec- With G.E., one of his early jobs was o 

chins engineering is, of trical engineering. His thesis outlined a method mercury boilers. Model shown here served i 
course, a highly specialized field. of photographing arcs. guide for construction of full-size plant. t 
Alan, however, is thankful today not 


so much for any special knowledge he | 


learned in college, but for the solid 
understanding of engineering funda- 
mentals which he gained as he worked 
for his B.S. degree at Purdue. This 
understanding enabled him, on com- 
ing on ““Test’’ with G.E., to switch 
from electrical to mechanical engi- 
neering and to work in such diversi- 
fied fields as television, mercury boil- 
ers, steam-electric locomotives and 
steam turbines. 

When, in 1941, Alan Howard under- 
took the design of Propjet and axial- 
flow engines, his sound training in 
basic engineering principles, followed 
by his years of practical experience 
with G.E., fitted him well for success. 


Next to schools and the U.S. Govern- Assigned to work on gas turbines, Alan de- Flight engineers predict ao bright future f 

ment, General Electric employs more signed an improved “axial-flow” jet engine, his Propjet engine, which gives planes boty 
college engineering graduates than giving planes like the XP-84 Thunderjet great propeller-drive and jet thrust. It may pove™ 
any other organization. power, speed and long range. big commercial airliners tomorrow. 
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This bulletin, issued each year, tells farmers what they may expect and 
what practices they might follow to get the most from their farm busi- 
nesses. It is only one of several hundred bulletins published by the New 
York State Colleges and the Cornell University Agricultural Experiment 
Station to help farmers and homemakers attain the fullest and richest 
benefits from farming and farm living. All are listed in Extension Bulle- 
tin 47, which may be obtained free from the 


New York State College of Agriculture 
Ithaca, New York 
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THE MYTH OF 
THE HEALTHY FARMER 


Is the hale and hearty farmer 
disappearing? Statistics prove that 
life in the country does not insure 
sound bodies. For almost every age 
level the death rate is higher in 
rural areas than in large cities. 
Maternal and infant mortality fig- 
ures far exceed those of urban cen- 
ters. In the recent draft of 18-year- 
olds, boys from the farm were re- 
jected for physical defects to a 
greater extent than the ones from 
any other occupational group. 


What has happened to the way 
of life that was once an insurance 
of physical well-being? The farm is 
becoming one of the most dangerous 
places to live because of the high 
accident toll. Even malnutrition 
occurs, as evidenced by many of the 
Army 4F’s. Why have the hitherto- 
thought unwholesome cities forged 
ahead in the results of health find- 
ings? Part of the reason is that 
rural communities have failed to 
organize resources in guarding the 
health of their people. There are 
fewer doctors, nurses, hospitals, less 
preventive education, and, in gen- 
eral, little attention paid to build- 
ing and maintaining good health. 


“Doctors Prefer Cities” 


During the war most civilian doc- 
tors were older men; some came out 
of retirement to fulfill the scarcity. 
Many of the physicians discharged 
from military service prefer to set 
up practices in a metropolis because 
patients and hospitals are easier to 
reach. Attracting doctors to the 
country might be aided if they had 
adequate medical equipment at 
their command. 


“Rural sections should have three 
or four general hospital beds for 
every 1000 people,” reported the 
Department of Agriculture’s Inter- 
Bureau Committee on Post-War 
Programs. “A good rural hospital 
of 50 beds would cost $250,000 to 
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By Lois Myers 


build and equip properly. More 
important than a hospital, every 
rural county needs a health center, 
a building for the administration of 
modern treatment and preventive 
services.” 

Governor Dewey in a message to 
the legislature pointed out that 
full-time county health units are 
present in only six out of 57 upstate 
counties. To stimulate and help ex- 
pand health services, state-aid 
funds are available to reimburse 
counties for 50 per cent of the sums 
expended. However, the counties 
must initiate their own programs, 
usually authorized by the board of 
township supervisors. 


Nurses Encounter Many Difficulties 


Several counties have two or 
three public health nurses who are 
pioneering in rural health educa- 
tion, besides giving bedside care. 
They encounter a lack of interest 
by families in learning how to pre- 
vent disease and accidents. Numer- 
ous households spend money on 
doctor bills, but do not make an ef- 
fort to find out preventive meas- 
ures. Granges, 4H clubs, and other 
farm organizations can use school 
and public health nurses and medi- 
cal officers for conducting adult 
education classes. 


School health programs are de- 
ficient and sometimes lacking in 
rural regions. Doctors are available 
only for the annual medical exam- 
inations. Inadequate follow-up 
visits take place because of the 
shortage of school nurse-teachers. 
A study in Broome County, New 
York showed that only 64% of the 
defects found by school physicals 
were treated in rural townships, as 
compared to 84% for the city of 
Binghamton in the same county. 

The New York State Department 









































of Health provides several services 
to the public. Orthopedic nurses 
and doctors give treatment through 
clinics in various centers. Former 
infantile paralysis victims are re- 
habilitated by special exercises 
taught by the orthopedic nurses. 
A few cardiac clinics for rheumatic 
heart patients are opening. There 
are Mental Hygiene clinics in some 
upstate counties and nutrition con- 
sultants are also available. 


Smallpox vaccination and im- 
munization against diphtheria 
should be the concern of smaller 
neighborhoods since every person 
needs to be safeguarded from these 
dreaded diseases. It has been found 
that people in the country are 
laxer in being vaccinated than city- 
dwellers. This can be taken care of 
in clinics held in schools and com- 
munity buildings where children 
are now vaccinated as early as one 
year old. 


Citizens Must Cooperate 


The incidence of diphtheria is 
alarming. For 1945 in New York 
State 123 cases were reported with 
13 deaths, more than twice the 
number for 1944. Already figures 
for 1946 show that diphtheria is on 
the increase. Two immunization in- 
jections given to each baby, start- 
ing at six months of age, and at the 
beginning of school would com- 
pletely wipe out this epidemic. 


State and federal health agencies 
are broadening their scope to as- 
sist in supplying local needs, but 
outside services brought into a com- 
munity cannot work effectively 
without the cooperation and the 
desire of the people for help. Rural 
citizens will achieve a higher stan- 
dard of health when they realize 
the lack of medical facilities, and 
demand these measures through 
local governments. 
































































I Lived To Tell 


Look Out For Your Landlady 


Like political corruption, the Am- 
erican rooming house is an institu- 
tion which is basically evil, but 
which constitutes an 
important part of our national pic- 
ture. There are honest politicians, 
and there are good rooming houses, 
but there is one little catch in the 
situation, however. You 
look too hard for them. 


nonetheless 


have to 


The arrogant, belligerent land- 
lady was the subject of a great 
many jokes in vaudeville, and in the 
movies, and the rooming house, 
with its leaking faucets, dejected 
shades, drooping curtains, rickety 
stairs, and maimed furniture was 
also good for many laughs. It was 
really an extremely hilarious situa- 
tion on the stage, that is! 


Rooming houses are a completely 
reactionary institution, existing 
solely for the discomfort of college 
students, traveling salesmen, and 
other luckless forms of humanity. 
They never improve. On the con- 
trary, they get worse from year to 
year until they reach a saturation 
point. When they are unable to 
reach any lower depths of abysmal 
degradation, they just stand around 
looking dismal until they burn, fall 
down, or are torn down. 

The typical rooming house is un- 
mistakable. The whole place carries 
with it an air of cold, calculated 
sadism, starting from the line-up at 
the bathroom door in the morning 
and at any other time you desire 
to obtain entrance, the absence of 
any water that even makes a pre- 
tense of appearing lukewarm, to the 
impossibility of getting any work 
done over the constant bedlam from 
the landlady’s two radios, both of 
which are always going. All of these 
factors combined, are scientifically 
calculated to break your spirit and 
to make you a slave of the system. 
You are regimented, bullied, and 
oppressed. Your landlady is the su- 
preme being, the Fuhrer. You are 
expected to maintain blind obedi- 
ence to every edict from the Chan- 


By Den W. Reldnab 


cellery. The law of the landlady is 
your Bible. The laws are rigid and 
inviolable: 

Thou shalt not burn a 100 watt 
bulb. It consumes electricity. 

Thou shalt not burn a 60 watt 
bulb. It consumes electricity. 

Thou shalt not eat in thy room. 
It makes it harder for the land- 
lady to clean. (This argument just 
doesn’t hold water, especially since 
your room is never cleaned. ) 

Thou shalt not ask thy landlady 
for anything. (This edict is also 
unnecessary, since you wouldn’t get 
it anyway.) 

Every infraction brings severe 
reprisals. To illustrate the point, 
let me cite the case history of one 
D. W. Reldnab. Mr. Reldnab, it 
seems, had the absolute audacity 
to ask his landlady for a bucket to 
catch the water that was leaking 
through the roof of his room. After 
a moment of pained silence on the 
part of the landlady, he received: 

1. A lecture on how it is a privi- 
lege to dwell under her roof. 

2. A harangue on prices and the 
cost of living, and on how much 
work it is to run a rooming house, 
changing the linen from one bed to 
another once a week, and providing 
enough insecticide to keep the more 
noticeable forms of i 
check. 

3. A tongue lashing for leaving 
a glass mark on the solid mahog- 
any dresser top in his room. (The 
furniture is ALWAYS either solid 
mahogany, or fine maple in these 
rooming houses. ) 

4. A moving tale on how the 
NICE boys upstairs really loved 
the place, and never, never, gave 
her any trouble, but lived in squalor 
and loved it. 


vermin in 


The latter item brings one’s 
thoughts back to the Fatherland 
when concentration camps were 


the vogue. It is not beyond our 
memory when 
were taken on carefully guided 
tours of camps of “enlightenment 
and rehabilitation” throughout the 


foreign visitors 


glorious THIRD REICH. Invari- 
ably the happy inmates were all 
aglow with praise for their fine sur- 
roundings. Of course, there is abso- 
lutely no intent on the part of the 
author to compare a rooming house 
to a Nazi 
There are 

tween the 


concentration camp. 
differences be- 
two, not the least of 
which is, that no food is served in 
rooming houses. 


several 


To dwell for a moment on the 
purely legal aspect of the situation: 
According to the Geneva Conven- 
tion, (and I quote from Article 2, 
Section 9, Clause 83-al7, paragraph 
32, subsection 73.) 

“All persons appertaining there- 
of, whereas of this day, present wit- 
nessed by the Secretariat Council 
of the Assembly of the League and 
Covenant of Nations, the 21st of 
April, A.D. 1919, must be quartered 
in conditions that are compliant 
with the minimum human require- 
ments for sanitation and the basic 
human needs for adequate shelter. 
Moreover, no harsh or repressive 
treatment shall be meted out, with- 
out due and legal process of law. 
All personal possessions, exclusive 
of firearms, and other dangerous 
instruments, are hereby guaran- 
teed.” (It was not clearly stated in 
this document whether a 100 watt 
bulb that was pilfered from the one 
socket in the room by the landlady 
was confiscated on the grounds of 
its being a dangerous weapon. ) 

I am one of those who survived 
co tell the tale. I was one of the 
lucky few who managed to escape 
from this web of reprehensible, 
mercenary, inhuman, barbaric, in- 
famous sadism. I come before you 
with a message derived from bit- 
ter experience, experience that has 
left me broken in body and in spirit. 

The motto emblazoned on_ the 
thresholds of these citadels of mis- 
ery and tyranny is a brief but ter- 
rible one. 


ABANDON HOPE, 
WHO ENTER HERE. 


ALL. YE 
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Anjani and Minal Mehta have 
traveled a long way to study at 
Cornell. They do not wear the co- 
ed’s bobby socks nor the fashionable 
blue jeans. They may seem at first 
sight to belong to another world, 
yet upon further acquaintance one 
realizes how much a part of the 
campus they are. 

Anjani Mehta attended the GS 
Medical College in India and _ is 
now in the College of Home Eco- 
nomics, concentrating on child de- 
velopment. She believes that the 
environment of the Indian child is 
very different from that which sur- 
American child — al- 
though the same basic principles of 


rounds the 


development and guidance apply. 
Anjani hopes not only to work with 
children, but with adults as well, 
though she realizes the difficulty of 
teaching those who have passed 
their formative years. She was sur- 
prised to hear that our extension 
workers face many who reject “new 
fangled ideas” just as her teaching 
in India will sometimes be reject- 
ed. 

Minal, Anjani’s aunt (she looks 
more like a sister), also plans to go 
into social work. She received her 
degree at Elphinstone College 
and is studying now for her mas- 
ters degree in the College of Agri- 
culture. She is specializing in socio- 
logy. 

The two girls do not find life 
here very different from that of the 
Indian college. Our History, Lit- 
erature, Drama and Debate socie- 
ties, have their counterpart on the 





ANJANI 


Colorful Costumes on Campus 


by Sylvia Colt 


Indian campus. Skipping classes 
for a game of table tennis is prac- 
ticed as much there as here, and, 
as attendance isn’t kept so closely, 
there are rarely dire results. One 
difference, which many students 
would like to see initiated on the 
Hill, is freedom from quizzes and 
prelims. Following the English 
system a midterm and final exam 
is considered sufficient at the In- 
dian University. In the matter of 
rules and regulations on campus 
the Indian College is far advanced. 
Signing out is not so complex, late 
nights are plentiful and “minutes” 
are not in style. 

The American co-ed will not only 
envy the Indian girls late nights 
but also her lovely clothes, particu- 
larly the sari, or dress. This sari is 
a long length of cloth draped across 
the shoulder and aruond the body. 
Beneath the sari is worn a_ plain 
short-sleeved blouse. Both Anjani 
and Minal have lovely long hair, 
worn braided to the waist. Their 
grace is something talked about in 
Rhythmics but seldom witnessed. 

Anjani and Minal do not intend 
to spend their whole time studying. 
Anjani is on the Women’s Tea Com- 
mittee at the Straight and Minal is 





MINAL 


a member of the Social committee. 
Both have joined the Hindustani 
Association. Though they have seen 
a good bit of the country, having 
come East from San Francisco this 
fall, they hope to fill in the picture 
by traveling during the summer. 
“There is much work to be done 
in India” Minal and Anjani feel. 
“There is poverty to be overcome, 
illiteracy to be combatted and those 
who continue to provoke religious 
“First 
of all we are Indians, of secondary 
importance is the fact that our re- 
ligion is Hindu,” the two girls em- 
phasized. When they return home 
and begin to teach they will always 
uphold this ideal, an India without 
religious strife is an India united. 


hatred must be overcome.” 





Dairy Industry Building 


Becomes Stocking Hall 


The dairy building at the New 
York State College of Agricuiture, 
Cornell University, is now officially 
known as Stocking Hall in memory 
of William Alonzo Stocking, Jr., 
head of the department of dairy 
industry from 1908 to 1923. The 
building was erected under his 
leadership. 

A large portrait photograph of 
Professor Stocking has been framed 
and installed in the main hallway 
of the building, and a special flu- 
orescent tube will light the por- 
trait. Scores of friends helped to 
finance the installation in tribute to 
the former Cornell dairy head who 
died Feb. 3, 1926, at his home on 
Cayuga Heights, Ithaca. 

Professor Stocking was one of the 
leading contributors to the scien- 
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tific development of the dairy in- 
dustry in the United States being 
one of the earliest workers in dairy 
bacteriology to study sources of 
bacterial contamination of market 
milk. With others, he pioneered 
in the study of bacterial species 
found in dairy products, and shared 
in studies of foreign type cheeses, 
particularly Camembert. His report 
on methods of sterilizing milking 
machine tubes contained the first 
detailed bacteriological report on 
the method of placing the tubes in 
brine, one of the most useful meth- 
ods then suggested. 

Professor Stocking was born on 
a farm near the town of Simsbury, 
Conn. His widow, the former Har- 
riet M. Bliss of Binghamton, and 
three children are living. 




































































Home Freezers Studied at Cornell 


by Anne Dickenson 


A freezer in every home! It is 
now thought by some experts in the 
Colleges of Home Economics and 
Agriculture and in the School of 
Nutrition that within the next few 
years, freezers may become as 
widely used and as_ universally 
owned as the radio and the tele- 
phone. 

On March 1, 1946 an overall 
study of food freezing and its ef- 
fects on nutrition was started here 
on the campus. These intensive 
studies are being carried on by the 
School of Nutrition with the sup- 
port of several New York State 
utility companies and suppliers of 
freezers. 

The selection of agricultural pro- 
ducts best suited for freezing began 
the studies, and this project was 
carried through to that of prepar- 
ing the frozen foods for the con- 
sumer’s table. One of the foods 
which has been studied intensively 
and with which spectacular results 
are being obtained is the peach. 
Consumers and owners of home 
freezer units will now know which 
variety of peach to buy for home 
freezing and producers will also be 
guided as to which varieties will be 
most in demand. 

This study is being carried on 
not only in the laboratory, but 
also in the homes and on the farms. 
Various types of freezers and stor- 
age units have been distributed 
throughout Tompkins County. The 
use and suitability will be closely 
followed by controlled studies and 
surveys of consumer reactions. Mrs. 
Nancy Master is contacting these 
equipment users, and her findings 
will be most interesting and impor- 
tant to prospective freezer owners. 

Tompkins County was selected 
because it contained a wide variety 
of types of situations in which 
freezers could be used. Urban, sub- 
urban, and rural homes are includ- 
ed in this survey. 

The program of the School of 
Nutrition has the following objec- 
tives: to study the kinds of frozen 
food services and equipment needed 
in the community, on the farm, 
and in the home; to provide foods 
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which are more palatable, more nu- 
tritious and more convenient to 
use; to chart the procedures from 
production to the consumer’s table 
which will most effectively accom- 
plish these objectives, and thus 
provide information of value to all 
concerned, the food trade, the pro- 
ducers of food, and of course, the 
consumer. 


Chairman of the policy commit- 
tee is Director L. A. Maynard of 
the School of Nutrition. Other mem- 
bers of the committee include Dean 
Vincent of the College of Home 
Economics, Director Guterman of 
the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva and Dean Hollister, 
of the College of Engineering. Dr. 
W. A. Gortner is in charge of the 
overall program. 

Many experts and_ technicians 
are engaged in one aspect or an- 
other of the important study. En- 
gineers are working on various as- 
pects of home and community 
freezing equipment. Under the di- 
rection of Professor Curtiss of the 
Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, economists are making cost 
studies of the operation of various 
types of equipment and services. 

Professor Miller of the Depart- 
ment of Animal Husbandry is su- 
pervising the research of the var- 
ious types of meats for freezing. In- 
vestigators at the Geneva Experi- 
ment Station, under the direction of 
Dr. Elmer Stotz, are cooperating in 
studying production and handling 
of fruit and vegetable varieties most 
suitable for freezing. Professors 
Personius and Fenton of the Col- 
lege of Home Economics are carry- 
ing on studies of the preparation of 
frozen foods for the table. These in- 
clude cooking studies in relation to 
palatability, nutrition, value and 
convenience of use. 


The results of this study will con- 
tribute to farm life by showing 
homemakers better methods of 
freezing and the best varieties for 
freezing. This study will doubtless 
lead to greater variety in the diet, 
better quality and more nutritious 


food. 


That’s A Yolk, Son 


by Gordon Rapp 


Dr. G. O. Hall, of the Cornell 
Poultry Department, recalls that 
several years ago he was at a ban- 
quet in honor of Professor J. C. 
Graham of the Kansas State Col- 
lege. 

After the last course of the meal 
had been served, and several speak- 
ers had completed their congratu- 
latory speeches, the proceedings 
were interrupted by a messenger 
who walked to the head of the 
table with a small package. Pro- 
fessor Graham gingerly picked up 
the box, and, amid a hushed silence, 
broke the seal and removed a large 
egg from among several layers of 
tissue paper. After some prompting 
he proceeded to crack it open. It 
turned out that the egg was hard- 
boiled, and Professor Graham man- 
aged to extract a small capsule, out 
of which he in turn took a note. 
Amid loud applause he then read 
the message praising him for the 
fine work he had done while at the 
college. 

It seems that several of Profes- 
sor Graham’s associates had_per- 
formed a small operation on a hen, 
whereby a slit was made in the up- 
per part of the oviduct while the 
yolk passed through it. The mes- 
sage was inserted, and as the yolk 
continued on its journey, albumen 
was secreted around it as well as 
around the capsule. In this way, a 
perfectly normal egg was produced 
without any harm being done to 
the hen, normal except in one re- 
spect: the egg was a means of con- 
veying a message in a rather unique 
fashion. 
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An Apple a Day Throughout the Year 





Dr. Robert M. Smock 


What man doesn’t respond when 
the haunting fragrance of a fresh 
perfume floats across his path? 
Well, the species of man is not the 
only living thing to react in that 
manner. Dr. Robert M. Smock of 
Cornell’s Agricultural Experiment 
Station has been doing work on 
just that thing in apples, recording 
quantitatively the effect of a gas 
called ethylene on the fruit. 

Ethylene, a product of the grad- 
ual ripening of apples, serves to in- 
crease the rate of others within the 
same storage room. Figures show 
that if only 1% of the total pres- 
ent are riper than the others it will 
increase the rate of ripening 25%. 
In attempting to do something 
about this hindrance to the apple 
producer, Dr. Smock and his asso- 
ciates have made about 50 different 
experiments looking for the answer, 
and as a result are using a method 
based on the principle of the gas 
mask. Perforated canisters full of 
activated charcoal made from coco- 
nut shells are placed in the storage 
rooms, and suction fans draw the 
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air through. The charcoal takes 
the gas out of the air, the clean air 
returns to the room, and the apples 
remain crisp much longer. 

At first they used small lots of 
apples in little storage systems built 
especially for the purpose, but dur- 
ing the past two years the research- 
ers have made tests in 15 commer- 
cial storages where the treatment 
appears to have added 20% to stor- 
age life. 

The process can be used in any 
storage house. The necessary equip- 
ment—fans and charcoal cylinders 
—is coming on the market now. 
And the cost of this treatment?— 
about one-half a cent per bushel for 
the season! 

Often many farm storage houses 
are made of yellow pine and the 
apples pick up a pithy taste, or if 
potatoes or cabbage have been 
stored there previously the apples 
may pick up their bad flavor. Char- 
coal has been used to control this 
sort of thing and it does a perfect 
job. Apples come out of storage in 
spite of such conditions, tasting 


fresh and good. 

In addition, this charcoal treat- 
ment helps to prevent the worst 
storage disease of all—scald. Scien- 
tists have known for 25 years that 
scald is caused by the congrega- 
tion of certain gases other than 
ethylene around the fruit. They 
knew, too, that the reaction could 
be prevented by ventilating the 
storage properly and continuously, 
but equipment was too expensive. 
Reliability in this case is not as 
sure as in the treatment for ripen- 
ing, but Dr. Smock is still working 
for further answers. 

Good news for the consumer, as 
well as the producer, will be the 
outcome of this new advancement 
in increasing length of storage life. 
That day is imminent when virtu- 
ally fresh, quality fruit will be sold 
all year ’round. 


Nutrition School 


A great deal of emphasis and in- 
terest has been put on nutrition in 
the past decade. It is becoming 
recognized as a science of its own. 
It is also recognized that nutrition 
cannot be studied as a separate en- 
tity. Soil and climate, human and 
animal physiology, biochemistry, 
economics, sociology, and psychol- 
ogy, are only a few of the related 
subjects that demand consideration 
along with the study of nutrition. 

Something is needed to tie all 
these subjects together and that is 
the purpose of the School of Nu- 
trition which was started at Cor- 
nell in 1941. It is an organization 
in which the colleges of Agriculture, 
Arts & Science, Engineering, Home 
Economics, and Medicine are co- 
operating to provide an integrated 
program of research and teaching in 
foods and nutrition. 

The school offers a two-year cur- 
riculum providing for specialization 
in either nutritional science or food 
science, and leading to a masters 
degree in whichever science you 
choose. 

A new building made possible by 
a gift from the G.L.F. in memory 
of Professor Savage to the Univer- 
sity is being constructed behind 
Bailey Hall. The building will ex- 
pand the teaching and research fa- 
cilities now available in the nu- 
tritional school. 













































































IMILY PALMER 


Ever see someone hurrying across 
campus and wonder who she 1s or 
what she is like? For example, see 
that girl hurrying down the walk 
over there. Her name is Emily Pal- 
mer. Her father and mother, Har- 
old and Dorothy Larabee Palmer, 
are members of Cornell’s Class of 
1924, so I don’t 
unusual that Emily decided to en- 
ter Cornel] after her graduation 
from Ithaca High School in 1943. 
She was an honor student, a mem- 
er of the Latin and Biology Clubs, 
the president of the French Club, 
and was interested in all sports— 
Two weeks 


suppose it was 


especially basketball. 
after high school graduation her 
freshman year in the College of 
Home Economics began. 

Ever since then she has been ac- 
tive in extra-curricular activities, 
for she served as a W.S.G.A. cot- 
tage president, was on the Women’s 
Tea and Browsing Library Commit- 
tees at the Straight, was a member 
of the COUNTRYMAN staff, and 
is a member of the Home Econom- 
ics Club and Arete. She joined Sig- 
ma Kappa during her freshman 
year and was elected president of 
the Chapter for this year. 

She has kept up her scholastic 
standards too, for she is a member 
of Pi Lambda Theta, honorary edu- 
cation society, held a Flora Rose 
Home Bureau Scholarship, received 
a Danforth Fellowship, and was 
elected this year to Omicron Nu, 
the Home Economics honorary so- 
ciety. Emily hopes for a job in the 
extension field following her gradu- 
ation in February. Until then she’s 
another one of the hurrying co-eds 
on the upper campus, and one who 
certainly seems to go places. 


HARRY FURMAN 


Harry Furman, Ag senior, is one 
of our mighty men of the gridiron. 
As tackle along with Wydo on the 
line, he has been an integral part 
of the teamwork which has made 
the Cornell football team this sea- 
son better than average. Harry is 
a huge fellow, well over six feet 
tail and all muscle. That 
initial should stand for Big. 

Harry comes from nearby Elmira, 
where he graduated from Elmira 
Free Academyin 1941. He played 
end on the Elmira football team, 
which went undefeated in 1939. 
Harry played basketball, as well, in 
high school. 

In the fall of 


middle 


1941 he 


entered 





Cornell, and played on the Fresh- 
man football team that season. In 
"42 he joined the varsity but broke 
his wrist in mid-season. Harry 
also participated in varsity boxing 
as a heavyweight during his first 
two years at Cornell. 

In 1943 he joined the Navy and 
entered the Midshipmans school 
under the V-12 program here at 
Cornell; he graduated a year later 
on July 1, 1944. As a V-12 Harry 
played on the Cornell team during 
the fall of 1943. After he received 
his commission in the Navy he went 
on to Ft. Pierce, Fla. Amphibious 
base where he played football in "44. 
Harry saw a year’s service in the 
Pacific, and returned to 
life on March 1, 1946. 


He returned to 


civilian 


Cornell last 
spring and is now in his last term. 
He expects to go into marketing 
after he receives his degree from 
the Ag College in February. He is 
a member of Alpha Delta Phi fra- 
ternity, and is a member of the 
Student Council. 


NATHANIEL C. ROE 


Nathaniel C. Roe, a senior stu- 
dent known around campus as Nat, 
was born and reared at Chester, 
Orange County, N. Y. There he 
lived on a dairy farm; a farm now 
carrying a large herd of Jersey and 
Holstein cattle. While Nat likes 
farming, his greatest interest lies 
in working with farm people, espe- 
cially in the line of rural engineer- 
ing. 
In Chester High School Nat par- 
ticipated in 4-H activities, played 
soccer, and took part im the dra- 
matics club. He was also active in 
a Christian Endeavor group and 
was a Grange member. 


Entering Cornell in the fall of 
“$1 he continued Grange activities 
by joining the Cornell Chapter, and 
his 4-H interest drew him into the 
4-H Extension Club. Activity in the 
Forest Home Young People’s group 
is a favorite with Nat. In March, 
1943, the Infantry laid its claim 
upon him, and he left Cornell. 

The opening of the spring term 
of “46 saw Nat return to Cornell, 
where he resumed his studies in 
rural engineering. This fall he is 
assisting Prof. Jennings in the lab 
of the Farm Power course. Continu- 
ing church activity, he is an active 
member of Westminster Society, 
and Forest Home Chapel Group. 
Nat has recently been elected Mas- 
ter of the Cornell Grange. We can 
well be confident that the organiza- 
tion is in hands. Following 
graduation Nat hopes to engage in 
foreign agricultural missions. Let’s 
join in wishing him great success. 


able 


Nat Roe 
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MARILYN OLSON 


From the wide open spaces, and 
vast plains of eastern New Jersey, 
comes Marilyn Faith Olson, pride 
and joy of the prosperous North 
Jersey community of Leonia. Tall, 
athletic and very blonde, Marilyn 
is currently battling out her third 
term in Cornell as an Animal Hus- 
bandry major. Though coming from 
what is commonly called the Mos- 
quito Belt, where the largest form 
of animal life is a particularly ob- 
noxious species of mosquito, Mari- 
lyn is highly enthusiastic about all 
forms of animal life. She spent 
many summers on her uncle’s farm 
in the mosquitoless, central Jersey 
uplands. 





Here at Cornell, Marilyn has gone 
the way of all Animal Husbandry 
majors and has participated ac- 
tively in the Roundup and 4-H 
clubs. A superficial glimpse of the 
Roundup livestock show last year 
would have revealed a very pol- 
ished and well scrubbed horse gal- 
loping to triumph under the magic 
Olson touch. 

Besides these purely rural ac- 
tivities, Marilyn has developed a 
proficiency at the fine arts of skat- 
ing, swimming, bowling, tennis and 
badminton, that bodes ill for most 
competitors. As for skiing, it is sec- 
ond nature to someone who learned 
to ski at the tender age 
years, and four months. 


of six 


In the field of what we would call 
“culture,” Marilyn holds her own 
quite competently, wielding a vio- 
lin and viola with a practiced hand. 


lo counterbalance her proficiency 
in the field of music, Marilyn plays 
a murderously successful game _ of 
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Cornell’s F ilter Plant 


by Joan Weisberg 


For a thirsty student, an avail- 
able sip of water often takes the 
place of the more desirable stein of 
beer, but too many Cornellians 
have eagerly downed a glass of wa- 
ter, made a face, and in all hon- 
esty said, “Ugh!” 


We wondered why our water 
tastes like it does, where it comes 
from and how it reaches the cool- 
ers. We found the answers at the 


filter plant in Forest Home. 


Ezra Cornell’s 
farm first supplied Cornellians with 
the moisture for their Saturday 
night baths. When Cornell grew, 
Beebe Lake was used to supply 
water, and at present, water is 
taken from Fall Creek. Contrary to 
the belief of many, water does not 
run uphill to Cornell from Cayuga 
Lake. 

The Fall Creek supply comes 
from a 125 square mile watershed. 
The stream is subject to pollution 
from animals and man, but no in- 
dustrial wastes are discharged into 
the water. 


Wells located on 


Philanthropist Andrew Carnegie 
provided the funds with which a 
more adequate plant was built. As 
Cornell expanded, the facilities be- 
came inadequate and in 1929 the 
present plant at Forest Home was 


bridge, a talent developed by the 
process of long painful study of the 
art. 

To fill in the gaps and dead hours 
left over after 19 credits of school- 
work, and these sundry extracurri- 
cular activities, Marilyn is working 
at the-Home Ec. Cafeteria, ‘‘dis- 
pensing salads.” (It has been noted 
that the male population of Cornell 
has been eating 250° more salads 
in the past month, as compared 
with sales of the same period one 
year ago.) 

Looking into the crystal ball, 
Marilyn sees a pretty farm with 
“lets and lots” of animals. A farm 
should be more than a farm, 
though,” chinks Leonia’s represen- 
tative to Cornell. “It should be a 
home.” 


erected. Plans to enlarge this set- 
up are now under way. 

When water reaches the plant 
through underground pipes, a co- 
agulant is added which causes mat- 
ter to coalesce and settle down. 
This is a basic aluminum sulfate 
which reacts with the bicarbonates 
in the water to form aluminum hy- 
droxide. Carbonic acid is formed al- 
so, but it breaks down into carbon 
dioxide and water. 

Three filters in the plant purify 
the water. As high as 650,000 gal- 
lons have passed through one filter 
in a day. Over a year’s time, 336,- 
875,000 gallons were filtered, and 
according to Dr. F. R. Georgia who 
is in charge of the filter plant, the 
most recent figures indicate that 
more than 1,100,000 gallons are now 
passing through the filters each day. 
When the latest housing projects 
are served by this plant, an even 
greater amount will flow through 
the filters. 

Chlorine is fed into the raw wa- 
ter immediately following the addi- 
tion of a coagulant. Although the 
chlorine detracts from the taste, 
this germicide safeguards student 
health. Thirty-seven pounds of 
chlorine are used daily, about four 
parts per million. Until recently 
ammonia was added to the finished 
water before it entered the “clear 
well,” an underground storage res- 
ervoir. The ammonia acted as a de- 
chlorinating agent, but, because new 
pipe lines are being constructed and 
repair is constant, the water in the 
main pipes is subject to dirt and 
rust. Actually, the percentage of 
chlorine has not increased, but since 
ammonia is no longer used, there is 
a higher residual of chlorine. 

Fall Creek supplies the Univer- 
sity buildings east of Stewart Ave- 
nue and the town of Forest Home, 
while the rest of Ithaca and the 
new Vetsburg housing project re- 
ceive water from Six Mile Creek. 
Occasionally the Cornell plant has 
had to shut down for an hour or 
two, but water is always available, 
for the city and University lines 
have many connections and a city 
main runs across the Cornell cam- 
pus. 


MERRY CHRIJA 


ANNIE AND WILLIE’S PRAYER 


*Twas the night beore Christmas. “Goodnight had been said, 
And Annie and Willie had crept into bed; 

There were tears on their pillows, and tears in their eyes, 
And each little bosom was heavy with sighs, 

For tonight their stern Father’s command had been given, 
That they should retire precisely at seven, 

Instead of at eight; for they troubled him more 

With questions unheard of than ever before, 

He told them he thought this delusion a sin 

No such being as “Santa Claus” ever had been, 

And he hoped, after this, he should never more hear, 
How he scramb!ed down chimneys with presents each year. 
And this is the reason that two little heads 

So restlessly tossed on their soft downy beds. 

Eight, nine, and the clock on the steeple tolled ten; 

Not a word had been spoken by either till then, 

When Willie’s sad face from the blankets did peep, 

And whispered, “Dear Annie, is you fast asleep?” 

“Why no, brother Willie,” a sweet voice replied, 

“T’ve tried it in vain, but I can’t shut my eyes; 

For somehow, it makes me sorry because 

Dear papa has said there is no ‘Santa Claus.’ 

Now we know there is, and it can’t be denied, 

For he came every year before mamma died, 

But then, I’ve been thinking that she used to pray, 

And God would hear everything mama would say, 

And perhaps she asked Him to send Santa Claus here, 
With sacks full of presents he brought every year.” 


“Well, why tan’t we pay dest as mama did then, 

And ask Him to send him with presents aden?” 

“T’ve been thinking so to.”’ And without a word more 
Four little feet bounded out on the floor, 

And four little knees the soft carpet pressed, 

And two little hands were clasped close to each breast. 
“Now, Willie, you know we must firmly believe 

That the presents we ask for we’re sure to receive; 

You must wait just as still till I say ‘Amen’ 

And by that you will know that your turn has come then.” 


“Dear Jesus, look down on my brother and me; 
And grant us the favor we are asking of Thee, 
I want a wax dolly, a tea-set and ring, 

And an ebony work-box that shuts with a spring; 
Bless papa, dear Jesus, and cause him to see 
That Santa Claus loves us far better than he, 
Don’t let him get fretful and angry again 

At dear brother Willie and Annie—Amen!” 


“Please Desus, ’et Santa Taus tum down tonight, 
And bring us some presents before it is light 

I want he should dive me a nice little sled, 

With bright, shiny rudders, and all painted yed; 
A box full of tandy, a book and a toy, 

Amen, and then, Desus, I’ll be a good boy.” 
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GAS TO ALL 


' Their prayers being ended they raised up their head, 


© And with light hearts and cheerful again sought their beds; 


» And were soon lost in slumber, both peaceful and deep, 
" And with fairies in Dreamland were roaming in sleep. 
) Eight, nine, and the little French clock had struck ten, 
© Ere the father had thought of his children again; 

He seemed now to hear Annie’s half suppressed sighs, 

' And see the big tears stand in Willie’s blue eyes, 

’ “IT was harsh with the darlings,” he mentally said, 

' “And should not have sent them so early to bed; 

* But then, I was troubled—my feelings found vent, 

' For the bank stock today has gone down ten per cent 

' But of course they’ve forgot their troubles ere this 

And that I denied them the thrice-asked-for kiss; 

But, just to make sure, I’ll steal up to their door, 

For I never spoke harsh to my darlings before.” 

' So saying he softly ascended the stairs 

_ And arrived at their door to hear both of their prayers. 
His Annie’s “bless pap” draws forth the big tears, 

And Willie’s grave promise falls sweet on his ears. 

' “Strange, strange I’d forget,” he said with a sigh, 
“How I longed, when a child, to have Christmas draw nigh. 
_ I'll atone for my harshness,” he inwardly said, 

- “By answering their prayers, ere I sleep in my bed.” 

' Then he turned to the stairs and softly went down, 

| Threw off velvet slippers and silk dressing down— 

» Donned hat, coat and boots and was out on the street, 

A millionaire facing the cold, drving sleet. 

' As soon as the beams of the bright morning sun 

' Put the darkness to flight and the stars one by one, 
Four little blue eyes out of sleep opened wide, 

' And at the same moment, the presents espied, 

| Then out of their beds they sprang with a bound, 

| And the very gifts prayed for were every one found. 

| They laughed and they cried in their innocent glee, 

» And shouted for papa to come quick and see, 

| What presents old Santa Claus brought in the night, 

| (Just the things that they wanted) and left before light. 
| “And now,” added Annie, in a voice soft and low, 

' “You'll believe me there’s a Santa Claus, papa, I know.” 
| While dear little Willie climbed up on his knee, 

P Determined no secret between should be; 

- And told in soft whispers how Annie had said 

3 That their blessed mama, so long ago dead, 

E Used to kneel down and pray by the side of her chair, 

| And that God up in heaven had answered her prayer! 

_ “Then we dot up and payed dust as well as we tood, 

_ And Dod answered our prayers, now wasn’t He dood?” 
L “I should say that He was if He sent you all these, 

» And knew just what presents my children would please. 
| (Well, well, let him think so, the dear little elf, 

. Twould be cruel to tell him I did it myself.”) 

F Blind father! who caused your stern heart to relent? 

| And the hasty words spoken so soon to repent? 

» Twas the Being who bade you steal softly upstairs. 
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“One pair will annually raise twelve young” 


A Fascinating Hobby 


Pigeon raising is a fascinating 
hobby as well as a profitable enter- 
prise. In fact pigeons were kept 
over fifty centuries ago, not only 
for food, but also for sacrificial pur- 
poses, for racing and for carrying of 
messages. Today a $160,000 indus- 
try exists. 

To get started in the pigeon busi- 
ness, a pair may be purchased for 
several dollars, and mating will 
occur if they find mutual liking 
after a certain period of love-mak- 
ing, following which the male and 
female will settle down to a domes- 
tic life and raise their young. 

It takes approximately seventeen 
days to hatch the eggs. The male 
pigeon sits on them from 10 a.m. 
to 4 or 5 p.m., and the female sits 
on them the rest of the time. (It 
is believed that Daylight Saving 
Time slightly confused this idyllic 
arrangement, but there are no facts 
to substantiate this conjecture.) 
When the helpless young emerge 
they are dependent on “pigeon 
milk,” a cottage cheese-like sub- 
stance produced in the crop of both 
parents, and fed from beak to beak 
for three to four days. After this 


12 


period the offspring receive grain 
in a similar manner, namely from 
beak to beak, until they are four 
weeks old. This is the most profit- 
able time to sell the squabs for 
meat, since the mates will lose in- 
terest and much weight is lost by 
the young seeking feed and learn- 
ing to walk and fly. The weight of 
squabs ranges from three-quarters 
to one and three-quarters pounds. 

The most common feeds for pig- 
eons are corn, wheat, milo, kaffir 
and certain types of peas, all of 
which should be of the best quality. 

The pigeon and squab raiser must 
protect his flock from many preda- 
tory animals. The most vicious, in 
certain sections of the country, is 
the falcon. The Army attempted to 
take advantage of this fact and in- 
augurated a program to train fal- 
cons to catch enemy carrier pigeons. 
Unfortunately this plan backfired 
since falcons caught our own as 
well as enemy pigeons, and the idea 
was speedily discarded. Other pre- 
requisites for successful manage- 
ment of a flock are sanitary, well 


By GORDON RAPP 


ventilated quarters, abundance of 
fresh water, and good vigorous 
stock. The most popular breeds are 
the Racing Homers, which were 
originally imported from Belgium, 
and the Kings, Carneaux, and Mou- 
dains. Homers are bred to a large 
extent by clubs and fanciers and 
were also widely used in World War 
II. Only recently the 29th pigeon, 
“G. I. Joe,” received the Dickin 
medal in London for carrying a 
message which saved the lives of 
many Allied soldiers in Italy. 

It can be readily seen that pig- 
eon raising is well suited as a hob- 
by: no special buildings or machin- 
ery, such as incubators or brooders, 
are needed. Disease problems are 
slight, little capital is necessary, 
and a large market is ready. One 
pair will annually raise twelve 
young in four to six years, and in 
this way, starting with two mates, 
the hobby may soon prosper. But 
not only must the prospective pig- 
eon and squab raiser take into con- 
sideration the material gains; he 
should also think of the satisfaction 
and enjoyment derived from this 
occupation. 
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CHAMPION GROUND GRIP 
"CLEANS -" PULLS "LASTS 


Any Other Tractor Tire 


5 HUNDREDS of field tests, the 
new Firestone Champion Ground Grip has 
proved that it cleans up to 100% better, pulls 
up to 62% more, lasts up to 91% longer and 
gives a smoother ride than any other tractor 
tire. No broken center tire can duplicate this 
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performance because the Ground Grip tread 
is patented. 
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The Champion’s curved bars flare outward 
from the center to give a wider exit for mud 
and trash. It has no slots or broken bar stubs 


a 


around which dirt and trash can pack. Its 
pyramid-type bars cut deeply into the soil 
with wedge-like action. Connected bars take 
a powerful “Center Bite” right in the heart 
of the traction zone. 
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The extra high bars on the Champion are 
Triple-Braced so they don’t bend or break. 
They can’t push through the cord body and 
make the tire unfit for retreading. The 
Champion’s wider area of contact with the 
ground, and the continuous curved bars on 
which the load is carried, give better road- 
ability. 

Specify Firestone Champion Ground Grips 
when you order tires or a new tractor. They 
cost no more. 


For the best in music, listen to the “Voice of 
Firestone’ Monday evenings over NBC network 


Copyright, 1946, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Greatest Advancement in Power Farming 
Since Firestone Put the Farm On Rubber 
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The Floriculture Club has re- 
turned the “Mum Ball” as part of 
traditional university custom. The 
formal dance was formerly held 
each year in the Willard Straight 
Memorial Room in late November 
and now after a lapse of the war 
years has been held again. Tickets 
included corsages, as these future 
florist and floriculture majors so 
ably advertised with their “Mums 
the Word” campaign. The whole 
club did a creditable job to make 
the evening colorful and successful. 

Cornell Grange elected the fol- 
lowing officers for 1946-47: Mas- 
ter, Nathaniel Roe; Overseer, Karl 
Harris; Lecturer, Margery Harris; 
Secretary, Bernard Stanton; Treas- 
urer, Betty Day; Chaplain, Ray- 
mond Rabeler; Steward, Odell Mar- 
tin; Ass’t. Steward, Ernest Schau- 
fler; Gatekeeper, Richard Haby; 
Pomona, Marian Tellier; Ceres, 
Barbara Shear; Flora, Mary Gar- 
diner; Executive Committee, Mrs. 
Martha Eddy, Miss Mary Eva 
Duthie, and Mr. Charles Taylor. 

Standing Committees appointed 
were: 

Service and Hospitality: Chair- 





CLUB NEWS 


By Bud Stanton 


man, Jane Benko, Mildred Riba- 
koff, Willette Porter. 

Legislative: Chairman, Richard 
Haby, George Beha, Gordon Rapp. 

Finance and Auditing: Chair- 
man, Karl Harris, Raymond Rabe- 
ler, Barbara Shear, Betty Day. 

Publicity: Chairman, John Ster- 
ling, Lawrence Bayern, Marian Tel- 
lier. 

Dance and Entertainment: Chair- 
man, Ernest Schaufler, Odell Mar- 
tin, Sallie Swift. 

Lecturer Margery Harris report- 
ed at the officers meeting that the 
literary program for the year would 
be built around a central theme, 
“My Part in My Community.” 

A few of the items to be covered 
are: Health, Community  Dra- 
matics, Community Projects: This 
theme was chosen to aid Grange 
members to be better fitted to take 
a more active part in community 
life when they leave Cornell. 

Omicron Nu lists thirteen pledges 





Cornell 


$.90 per doz. 


Choice of scenes: 


Triphammer Falls 


Cascadilla Falls 
War Memorial 
Library Tower 
Sage Chapel 

Goldwin Smith 







Christmas Cards 


Willard Straight Hall 


Order Now — Secure them when you need them. 


including June Lofgreen, Phyllis 
Reuning, JoAnn Taylor, Virginia 
Weller, Emily Palmer, Dortha Po- 
tioin, Adrina Casparian, Rosalie 
Smolia, Helen Dzwonezyk, Eliza- 
beth Hester, Valarie Horn, Dolores 
Maloney and Charlotte Hurwitz. 

The Two-Year Club and Univer- 
sity 4-H Extension Club as well 
as Alpha Zeta were among the 
groups participating in the intra- 
mural football program this fall. 

CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
held the foods concession at the 
Autumn Weekend dance in Barton 
Hall, managed by the business 
manager Leonard Cohen. The Uni- 
versity 4-H Extension Club operat- 
ed a photography concession at the 
same dance with Bob Clauson and 
Andrew Magars as managers. 

The Round Up Club held its an- 
nual smoker in Plant Science Sem- 
inar with Prof. A. W. Gibson, Direc- 
tor of Resident Instruction for the 
College of Agriculture as guest of 
henor. Prof. Gibson spoke for a 
few minutes on the activities of 
can Bailey in making the College 
of Agriculture what it is today. 

(Continued on Page 18) 





“A MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A HAPPY 


AND PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR” 


is the wish for you from the 
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Decemser, 1946 


“AS THE TWIG IS BENT - ---” 


As applied to American farm- 


ing, there’s more than a fragment of truth in the old saying, “As the twig is 
bent, the tree inclines’’. 


We in America, with traditions deep-rooted in our hearts, have chosen 
to be guided by those traditions rather than to be bound by them. We cling 
to the old as long as its value is proved, yet quickly cast aside the traditional 
way when a better method proves its basic worth. The swing to power 
farming, the ever broadening use of the combine, the increasing trend to 
conservation farming—each may be considered, each was considered in 
its time, a break with tradition. Yet as intrepid pioneers established and 
proved new methods—new, easier, faster, more convenient ways of doing 


the farming job—the American farmer has been quick to adapt them to 
his own use. 


The great, sturdy tree of American agriculture is deep-rooted in the rich 


soil of our country, yet it is a living, changing, vital tree, adapting its de- 
velopment as the twig is bent. 


JOHN DEERE (f=) MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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Barnes Hall 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


THE CORNELL CAMPUS 
COMMUNITY 


An exclusive line of Cornell Christmas 
Cards and Cornell Gifts, specially se- 
lected for Cornellians and their fam- 


Christmas Card Imprinting, Gift Wrap- 
ping, Package Wrapping, Branch Post 
Office, Railway Express Agency. 


Shop for your Christmas Gifts and 
Cards and mail them, right at the cen- 
ter of the Campus. Convenient and 


THE CORNELL CO-OP 


On The Campus 
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Former Student Notes 


1946 

Walt Boek, last year’s COUN- 
TRYMAN Editor-in-Chief, was 
made 4-H Club Agent-at-Large in 
Schenectady County on October 16. 
Walt has been back on campus a 
few times this past month in con- 
nection with his work. 

Betty Limpert was married to 
Karl M. Mayhew on March 23. 
The Mayhews say that they are 
“lucky to have found a house to 
buy” in Canton, New York, and 
that they are now busy fixing it up. 


Many of the members of the 
Class of 46 of Home Ec are now 
doing foods work. Kae Holdridge is 
now Senior Dietitian at the Marcy 
State Hospital, which is near her 
home in Whitesboro. Dorothy Iler 
is Assistant Dietitian in a_ high 
school cafeteria in Brooklyn. Joyce 
Manley is Second Assistant in the 
Home Ec. demonstration tea room 
at the University of Texas in Aus- 
tin. Pat Murtaugh is an instructor 
in the Department of Foods and 
Nutrition at Chico State College, 
Chico, California. Dorothy Shearer 
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is working for the Fuller Frozen 
Foods Company, of Syracuse, in 
foods promotion. 


Erva Jean Vosburgh is working 
in New York City and New Jersey 
as a food demonstrator for the 
Wearever Aluminum Company. 

Joyce Reed is also working in 
New York City. She has a position 
as a textile chemist with Lord and 
Taylor. 

Mildred Marks is Co-Director of 
a nursery school in Brighton, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

And we have the usual quota of 
class members who have been mar- 





ried since their June graduation. 
Elly Beach was married to Harry 
Beasley on August 3, 1946. Mr. 
and Mrs. Beasley are living in Ith- 
aca while he finishes work for a 
degree. Frances Cassedy was mar- 
ried in June to Robert Hutton. The 
Huttons are living in Auburn. Doris 
Tiedeman Mrs. Randall 
Johnson. The Johnsons were mar- 
ried August 28 and are now living 


is now 


in Homewood, Illinois. 

Mrs. Edward Berg ( Katherine 
Pearsall), married on August 17, 
is teaching Home Ec. in Van Etten, 
New York. 

Katherine Messler Smith is tak- 
ing the Veterans’ Administration 
Student Dietitian Training Course 
at the Hine’s Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Hospital at Hines, Illinois. 

1945 

Shirley Hughes’ engagement to 
James Stuart Ainslie Jr. of Ithaca 
has been announced. Shirley has 
been a Student Dietitian at the 
Henry Ford Hospital in Detroit 
since September. She will be there 
from nine months to a year to com- 
plete her training. 
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las Switched Wis 
Future to a tow! 


AND JOINED THE DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
TO MAKE SURE THAT FUTURE’S A GOOD ONE! 


OR 21 months Gordon Blake of Wyoming, New York, 
Hew a P-47 with the Eighth Air Force. Back from 
battles all over Europe, and a spell in a German prison 
camp after being shot down on November 18th, 1944, 
25-vear old Gordon took a peek at the past and decided 


his future lay in dairy farming 


Farm-bred, Gordon knew the many advantages offered 
members of the Dairymen’s League—and one of his first 
acts was to become a member himself. Now, jointly farm- 
ing 120 acres and milking 26 cows with his father, Gordon 
has applied for a G.1. loan that will enable him to double 


the land holdings and double the herd. 


“In the army,” says Gordon, “I learned the value of team- 
work and co-operation. We won our victories by working 


together as a unit.” 


SPINEL EP I Ee ee 


“And,” continues Gordon, “I figure that this same kind 
of cooperative effort will pay off back home here on the ec- 
onomic front. | know that as a dairyman I'll go further— 
and so will my neighbors in the Milkshed—if we all work 
together. That's why I lost no time in joining the Dairy- 


men’s League.” 


The League welcomes this alert newcomer to its fold, and 
invites all other young, as well as the long established 
dairy farmers, to join in the work of this strong co-opera- 


tive that benefits all dairymen in the New York Milkshed. 


DrcemBER, 1946 










213 S. Fulton St. 
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A Nutritious, Healthful Food 
for All Occasions 






































Special attention to Ice Cream 

orders for Meetings, Fraterni- 

ties, Sororities, Concessions, 
Dinners, Dances or Parties. 

































Purity Ice Cream 


Co. 


218 First Street, Ithaca 
Phone 2248 


HOLSTEINS PAY ALL THE WAY 


In the end most cows are sold by the pound. At 
the butchers scale Holsteins bring the most for 
they are larger. They F R E E 









are heaviest producers 






during active years — 


They sell for most say 
when done. JUDGING MAN- 
Write for free booklet. UAL. WRITE 









® HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N 
OF AMERICA e Brattleboro, Vermont @ Bet;08, 
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CO-OP FOOD STORE 


ITHACA’S CONSUMER COOPERATIVE 


(Continued from Page 16) 

Evelyn Hall, now Mrs. Harlan 
Brumsted, is living in Hannover, 
New Hampshire. 

Elizabeth Peters (Mrs. George 
W. Yann, Jr.) is living in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Helen Murphy is now Mrs. John 
D. Guley. 

1944 

Eleanor F. Johnson Morse writes 
that she and her husband, former 
lieutenant in the United States 
Marine Corps, Herbert E. Morse 
Jr., are now living in Clayton, New 
York. The Morses were married 
July 3, 1945, and moved to Ocean- 
side, California that month. They 
returned to New York State in 
March, 1946. Mr. Morse celebrated 
the birth of their son, David An- 
drew, on June 1, of this year by 
being discharged from the Marine 
Corps. 

1938 

John T. Kangas, a former Edi- 
tor of THE CORNELL COUN- 
TRYMAN, is working in New York 
City for an advertising firm. Us- 
ing the journalistic experience he 
gained on THE COUNTRYMAN, 
John started his position of writing 
agricultural advertising copy on 
December 2. 


Phone 2612 


(Continued from Page 14) 

Bacamia, honorary bacteriologi- 
cal society, held its second meeting 
of the term on Tuesday, November 
4th. A short business meeting was 
followed by a very interesting talk 
on the electron microscope by Pro- 
fessor Knaysi of the bacteriology 
department. Professor Knaysi, who 
is faculty advisor of the club, dis- 
cussed the history, principle, uses, 
and potentialities of the electron 
microscope. He pointed out the 
similarities and the differences be- 
tween the ordinary light micro- 
scope and the electron microscope. 
The electron microscope, Profes- 
sor Knaysi explained, has lenses 
composed of small metallic cylin- 
ders which bend, focus, and scatter 
the electron rays. Focusing 1s ac- 
complished by changing the cur- 
rent. In using these huge micro- 
scopes, some models of which are 
too large to pass through the ordin- 
ary laboratory door, the object is 
placed near the top of the machine. 
The image as formed by electrons 
cannot be seen, but is made visible 
by the use of a fluorescent ma- 
terial. Professor Knaysi concluded 
by pointing out the potentialities 
of the electron miscroscope in many 
diverse fields. 
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Handy dual control levers gauge the exact depth 
of right and left gangs independently. Even on 
terraces, back furrows or dead furrows, you can 
place seed and fertilizer at the desired depth. 


Decemser, 1946 


Cornbelt colleges and experiment stations predict a new 


and better crop growing system, based on contour tillage. 


Advance U. S. Soil Conservation Service reports indicate a 
national average yield increase of 11 per cent to date for 
contour-cultivated corn. 


Allis-Chalmers FRONT-MOUNTED implements with 
DUAL DEPTH CONTROL make contouring a real 
possibility for the average farm. A planter and cultivator 
mounted ahead of the driver’s seat make it easy to follow 
a curved row. 


Seed and fertilizer can be placed at precise depth, in contour 
rows that catch and hold moisture on the slope. Rotary hoe 
cultivator attachments roll directly over the row, lifting out 
weeds. Fewer young crop plants damaged by cultivator 
shovels mean a higher stalk population per acre. 


These are methods recognized as set- 
‘ ‘ i ag TO BETTER LIVING 
ing a major new trend in agriculture. ~—— 


Allis-Chalmers “looks ahead” to better <a BETTER FARMING 


living for every family farm. TO MORE PROFIT 


Fes 


RACTOR DIVISION © MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 





FARM PRACTICE 


Eprror’s Note:—While Mr. 
Masbeck’s views on this con- 
controversial subject are not 
coincident with those of the 
editor, we believe that this is 
a proper place for their ex- 
pression. 


G.A. 


eeeee een nn nn UU TEEN NEES 


It seems to me that it is a great 
injustice to penalize students in 
the College of Agriculture because 
they have never worked or lived on 
a farm. Yet, that is just what hap- 
pens with the present system of the 


farm practice requirement. A stu- 
dent who has lived and worked on 
a farm long enough to pass the 
farm practice test, is automatic- 
ally granted the forty points re- 
quired in the farm practice depart- 
ment, whereas the student who has 
had little or no farm experience 
is heavily penalized for it. 

In general, the students in the 
Agriculture School fall into one of 
two classes. The first of these are 
those who are actually going to 
work on a farm after their gradua- 
tion, or those who will, because of 
the nature of their work, have close 
contact with farms and farming. 
The second group is composed of 
students who are going into special- 
ized, more or less scientific fields, 
which have little or no connection 
with farms. The only reason these 
people are in the College of Agri- 
culture is because their particular 
course is under the jurisdiction of 
the Ag school. This second group 
far outnumbers the first. 

Most of the students in the first 
group, those who will be going into 
farming or one of it’s closely re- 
lated activities, have already had 
the necessary farm practice, and 
they are excused. In the second 
group, however, a different situa- 
tion exists. A good number of these 
students are without the necessary 
requirements, and even though they 
will never need to know how to op- 
erate a plow or a disc harrow, they 
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Up To Us 


are forced to fulfill the farm prac- 
tice requirement. There is obviously 
something wrong with this system. 
The question arises as to how can 
this be remedied, and the answer 
is very simple. Firstly, abolish the 
farm practice requirement 
requirement, and make it an elec- 
tive for which a student may earn 
credit just as he does for the rest 


as a 


of his courses. As a purely illus- 
trative example: if a person already 
has had the practice and fulfills the 
prerequisite, which is practical ex- 
perience, for each summer’s work on 
a farm he should obtain one credit 
hour. The same system of reports 
which are now in force would re- 
main in effect. If a person does not 
have experience, and 
choose farm practice as an elective, 
he must take one hour a week dur- 
ing school of practice, and then 
work the summer on the farm, and 


wishes to 


for satisfactory completion of these 
two requirements, he would receive 
three credit hours. The next year 
of course, if he chose to continue, 


he would be classified as experi- 
enced. Anyone who does not want 
to elect farm practice should not 
have to do so. For those who are 
majoring in a science, there should 
either be required practice in that 
science, or elective practice in that 
field. In either case, both would 
carry actual credit towards a de- 
gree, according to the nature of the 
work done. 

I have described an alternate 
plan for the farm practice require- 
ment, but I still have not stated 
another important 
plan. Let us for 


objection to 
the present 


a minute consider the case of a 
person majoring in Entomology, or 
any other science given under the 
College of Agriculture. If he has 
had no farm experience, he must 
work on a farm for one summer, 
and during the following years he 
can substitute practical experience 
in his own field for farm prac- 
tice. On the face of it, this looks 
like a fair plan, but let us go a 
little deeper. The first summer is 
admittedly a waste of time if the 
person never intends to go near a 
farm for the rest of his life. What is 
wrong then, with the actual practice 
in his own field? In Entomology, 
this considerable practice consists 
almost entirely of actually going 
out in the fields, collecting, observ- 
ing and classifying insects during 
the summer. This is a full time job, 
and that is the trouble! There are 
many students who must work dur- 
ing the summer, in order to finance 
their education, and you can’t work 
and collect insects at the 
time. Obviously, the plan which I 
have proposed does not eliminate 


same 


this unfortunate situation unless 
the field practice is made an elec- 
tive. If it were required the  stu- 
dent would have to do it anyway, 
but at least he would be getting 
actual credit towards a degree, in- 
stead of merely points for an abso- 
lutely unfair farm practice require- 
ment. 


As T review what IT have written, 
I find it necessary to reiterate two 
important points. The people who 
will need farm practice in later 
vears, for the most part don’t get 
it here, because they already have 
it. The people who will never need 
it, must take it here because they 
never had it before. That makes a 
lot of sense, doesn’t it? The crux 
of this entire situation therefore 
down to elective 
required farm practice —require- 
ments. Which shall it be? The an- 
swer is in the hands of everyone 


Make 


heard, and they shall listen. 


Fred Masbeck 


resolves versus 


who reads _ this. yourself 
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International Harvester has received 
permission to use the statements 
quoted on this page, and 

extends its thanks to: 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 
of General Motors Corporation 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
and NEWSWEEK MAGAZINE 


Fs 1 “In Napoleon's time, it took 
: nineteen farm workers to sup- 
ply food for one person off the 
farm. Today, one farm worker pro- 
vides food for four hungry people 
elsewhere. 


“Early in the last century, it re- 
quired sixty-four hours of work to 
produce an acre of wheat. Now it 
can be done in less than two and 
E one-half hours. 


; “This means that the record crops 
produced in World War II were 
grown and harvested by 26 million 
fewer persons than would have 
been required if early 1800 meth- 
ods were still in use.” 
—GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 
of General Motors Corporation 





2 “When the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road was founded in 1846, it 
took three-quarters of the total pop- 
ulation to produce food and fiber 
to feed and clothe themselves and 
the other one-quarter living in 
towns and cities. 


“Today 25 per cent do that job— 
and do it better!” 


—THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 










GREAT THINGS ARE 
COMING IN THE 


FARMALL 
SYSTEM 


—_—-- 
INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


‘Tas items at the left, Nos. 1 and 2, from statements pub- | 
lished recently, bring a feeling of pride to International 
Harvester. They remind us of this Company's part in the 


great record of American agriculture. 


The seventy thousand men and women who devote their 
lives to service under the IH symbol think back to 1831, to 


Cyrus Hall McCormick and the First Reaper. They think of 


what the engineers and builders have accomplished in the 
115 years that have followed. They are proud of the part this 


company has played in the advance of power-and-machine- 
pany play 


Item No. 3, at the right, is different. It carries a message 
of warning for every farmer ...In the coming year Interna- 
tional Harvester will do its utmost to provide all farmers 
with the machines they need. These machines carry many 
safeguards for safety. Nevertheless, when you use this equip- 


ment: Take Time to be Careful. Yours for better living on 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


| 
| 
the family farm. | 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


HEAR JAMES MELTON @ *“*HARVEST OF STARS’ EVERY 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


3 Safety on the Farm: ” 'Farm- 
ing is today one of the most 
hazardous of all occupations,’ 
warned Dr. H. H. Young and Dr. 
Ralph K. Ghormley of the Mayo 
Clinic. Making a nine-year study 
of farm accidents treated at the 
clinic, they found these included at 
least 65 serious cases each year. 
(Note: Of the 17,500 occupational 
accident deaths in the United States 
in 1944, 4,300, or 25 per cent, in- 
volved farmers.) 


“Tn this series, falls led all other 
causes ofaccidents—mostcommonly 
falls from some piece of farm 
equipment—and they caused a mor- 
tality rate of 5 per cent. Second 
place, with 186 victims, were acci- 
dents from farm machinery. The 
third, with 104 cases, were acci- 
dents caused by livestock. Although 
the bull is generally supposed to be 
most dangerous, horses accounted 
for most of the injuries. 


‘The first step in prevention is 
education in safety methods,’ the 
Mayo doctors said. ‘The operation 
of farm equipment demands as 
much understanding and respect 
as the running of a moving loco- 
motive.’ ”’ 

—NEWSWEEK MAGAZINE. 
July 15, 1946 


SUNDAY ® NBC NETWORK 


AND SOUL TO 

“THE LAND OF 

THE FREE AND 

THE HOME OF 
THE BRAVE” BRING 
A FEELING OF HUMBLE ‘ 
APPRECIATION TO A 
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Merry Christmas 
¥ SEASON AND A PROSPEROUS, 


Happy . Veu Year 


(MinneAPouis- MOLINE 
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